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Incidents and Reflections—No. 162. 


CONVERSIONS. 


Martin Boos was a Roman Catholic priest in 
Bavaria, who, like some others that undertake 
to instruct the ignorant in spiritual things, had 
himself but little of that true knowledge which 
is derived from the work of Divine grace on the 
heart, and its unfoldings of spiritual mysteries. 
“In the discharge of his office as a priest, he 
went, about 1789, to visit a woman distinguished 
by her humility and piety, who was dangerously 
ill. ‘I do not doubt,’ said he, endeavoring to 
prepare her for death, ‘that you die calmly 
and happily. ‘And why” said the woman. 
‘ Because,’ replied he, ‘ your life has been a con- 
tinued chain of good actions. The woman 
smiled and said, ‘If I were to die relying for my 
salvation on the works which you mention, I am 
certain that I should be condemned; but that 
which makes me calm at this awful moment is, 
that I rely on Jesus Christ my Saviour.’ ‘Those 
few words,’ says Boos, ‘ in the mouth of a dying 
woman, who was looked upon as a saint, opened 
my eyes for the first time. I understood the 
meaning of Christ for us; like Abraham, J saw 
his day. From that time I announced to others 
that Saviour whom I had learned to know, and 
there were many who rejoiced with me.’ Thus 
did this woman, whom he wished to prepare for 
death, prepare him for life eternal. The im- 
pressions which he had received were never 
effaced. He put in practice the lessons he had 
taught, and zealously preached the doctrines for 
which he had afterwards severely to suffer. His 
labors began to be blessed in an extraordinary 
manner. He felt deeply his own insufficiency, 
and sought, in continual prayer to God, and the 
assiduous perusal of the Holy Scriptures, the as- 
sistance which he needed. He generally felt 
his own sinfulness and insufficiency most deeply, 
when he was about to deliver a discourse in- 
tended to affect the consciences of others. On 
these occasions he would often forget the sermon 
which he had studiously composed, and com- 
mitted to memory, and would acknowledge with 
tears to his hearers, that he had nothing to say 
to them; but he would feel himself led on, by 
the contemplation of their wants and his own 
insufficiency, to urge upon them that which the 
Holy Spirit gave him at that moment for their 
edification. Several discourses uttered thus from 


the abundance of his heart were the instruments 
of a religious awakening.” 

Stephen Grellet mentions in his Journal, that 
after a religious meeting at Natchez in 1824, he 
was called upon by a rich planter who resided 
abeut sixty miles from that city ; who, he says, 
“Told me that for many years he had been a 
man of pleasure, seeking only the gratification 
of sense and animal enjoyments, living out of 
the fear of God, not even thinking that he had 
a soul to lose or to save. About three years since, 
the Lord, in his love and mercy, brought him to 
feel his sinful condition, and the depth of misery 
into which he must be plunged for eternity, 
should he continue in such a course of life, and 
die in his sins. By the operation of the Divine 
Spirit, who convinceth man of sin, of righteous- 
ness and of judgment, his mind was directed to 
Christ, the Saviour of sinners. He was induced 
to peruse the Holy Scriptures, and, by degrees, 
the Lord opened his heart, which became ex- 
panded in love to God and man. He now felt 
that, if God, through Christ, had in his merey 
so loved him, he ought also to love his fellow 
men. He looked upon his slaves and felt that 
the love of God is towards them, that Christ has 
died for them, and would have them to be of the 
number of his saved ones; that therefore he 
ought to love them, and seek their good, tempo- 
ral and spiritual. Now, he said, he longed for 
their salvation as for hisown. He felt for them 
as his brethren; whereas, before, he had only 
considered them as slaves or chattels. He had 
about four hundred on his plantation. At first 
he thought he would invite them to meet, that 
he might read the Scriptures to them, and try 
to persuade them to love the Lord, and earnestly 
to seek for the salvation of their souls. ‘ But,’ 
said he, ‘how should they believe that I was 
really concerned for their souls, unless I gave 
them proof that I was equally engaged to pro- 
mote their outward well-being? Accordingly 
he collected them together, told them what the 
Lord had done for him, and what he believed 
He would do also for them, and that he would 
endeavor to promote their good as far as he could. 
‘To convince you of my sincerity, he added, 
‘from this day the lash of the whip shall no 
more be lifted upon you, by any direction of 
mine ; your food and clothing shall be increased, 
and I will promote your general comfort. I 
have confidence in you that you will try to con- 
duct yourselves well, and do your best on the 
plantation, and be industrious; but, rest when 
you are tired, and when sick I do not wish you 
to work ; on the contrary, I desire that good care 
be taken of you.’ His slaves were like men 
amazed at the hearing of such language; but 
much more so when, from that day, they saw all 
these promises fulfilled.” 

When Stephen Grellet visited Halle, in 1832, 
he met with F. Tholuck, one of the Professors 
in the University there, who appeared to be free 
from any taint of the Socinian principles, at that 
time prevalent among the learned men in some 
parts of Germany. Tholuck gave his friend an 
interesting account of a young man named Hoff- 


man; who, about twelve years before, “ went to 
Berlin, from a sense of religious duty as he 
thought, to study to become qualified to go as a 
missionary to the East Indies, He went accord- 
ingly to a mission-house, where he manifested 
great fervor and piety : some of his fellow-students, 
who had taken Barclay’s Apology out of their 
library, began in his presence to make their com- 
ments; some of them spoke with great contempt 
of the Christian doctrines it advocates; this 
awakened the curiosity of this young man, more 
particularly to examine for himself what those 
doctrines were ; he perused Barclay with great 
attention; his interest was more and more ex- 
cited as he went on, and he became so thorough- 
ly convinced of the soundness of the great Chris- 
tian truths treated by him, that he told his 
teachers that his views were changed ; his mind 
was opened to see the nature of the Christian 
ministry, and that the qualifications for it, as 
well as the call thereto must be from God alone, 
through his Divine Spirit. His teachers, who 
were much attached to him, endeavored to con- 
vince him of what they thought his errors, but 
their arguments tended only, by further exam- 
ining the subject with the Holy Scriptures and 
communing with his own heart, to establish him 
more firmly in his views. He left Berlin and 
soon after came to America to endeavor to be 
among Friends; but he found great difficulty, as 
he did not understand English, and was an entire 
stranger. As he had but small means to sup- 
port himself, he concluded to learn a trade; 
during his apprenticeship he studied the English 
language; he attended Friends’ meetings, and 
became more thoroughly acquainted with their 
different Christian testimonies. He had it under 
his serious consideration to join them in outward 
fellowship, as he felt he had already done in 
spirit; but about that time it was suggested to 
him that as the Lord had been pleased to bring 
him to the knowledge of such great and im- 
portant Gospel truths, it would be proper for 
him to consider if the light, now shining in his 
heart, was not designed to be put on the candle- 
stick in his own nation,—that perhaps to him 
was applicable the language of Christ to the man 
on whom his Divine power had been exerted, 
‘Go home to thy friends and tell them how great 
things the Lord hath done for thee.” This 
brought Hoffman under very serious thought- 
fulness; the result was that he returned to Ger- 
many ; he came back to Berlin, and followed his 
trade of shoemaker for a livelihood. He led for 
awhile a very private life ; yet his life shone with 
such brightness that it could not be hid ; men of 
piety in Berlin took notice of him ; his humility 
and genuine piety made deep impressions upon 
them ; they beheld, under the humble appear- 
ance that he had assumed as a man, the digni- 
fied Christian. Among those who first became 
acquainted with him, were Tholuck himself, and 
Justice Folke, a pious and valuable man, who 
in the year 1796 was very useful as an inter- 
preter, and in other respects, to our late and 
valuable friends, David Sands and William 
Savery, who were then at Berlin on a religious 
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visit. Hoffman died about three years since ; 
he continued to the last an eminent and bright 
example of piety ; by example and precept ‘he 
roclaimed how great things Jesus had done for 
im, and many did marvel. He departed this 
life with a countenance beaming with heavenly 
joy, and testified of the love and mercy of God 
in Jesus Christ his Redeemer, rejoicing in the 
hope of his salvation.” J. W. 


————————. 
For ‘‘ Tue Frrenp.”’ 


Notes on Jamaica. 















from England and the United States. For 
many years, sugar constituted the most im- 
portant article of commerce produced on this 
fertile and beautiful island. Most of the sugar 
estates were owned by English or Scotch land- 
lords, who rarely or never visited them, but 
confided the management to agents or attorneys, 
who attended to all the business, and shipped the 
sugar and rum to the owners, or their agents in 
London. Since the increased production of the 
beet sugar in Germany and France has added 
so enormously to the world’s supply of sugars, 
and has consequently most seriously affected 
the prices, many of the Jamaica estates have 
ceased to be profitable, and have been aban- 
doned by the owners, and allowed to stand idle 
for a number of years, A great many estates 
have changed proprietors within a few years at 
very low prices, and now, with less capital in- 
vested, and some modern labor and time-saving 
machinery introduced, are again running at a 
moderate profit. The abolition of slavery in 
1838 wrought a vast change in the condition of 
the whites, as well as of the blacks, in this 
island. Prior to that event, a man was obliged 
to be the owner of a certain number of slaves to 
each acre of land he proposed to “ patent,” be- 
fore the “ patent” would be issued to him. When 
emancipation took place, the planters felt them- 
selves much aggrieved, notwithstanding they 
were compensated for their slaves, as the cost of 
raising sugar was considerably enhanced; and 
the British Government, yielding to the popular 
clamor for “ Free Trade” soon removed the duty 
from all sugars imported into Great Britain, 
which permitted the slave-grown sugars from 
Brazil and the Dutch, Portugese, and other 
tropical colonies to compete with the higher 
cost free-grown sugar from the British colonies 
in the London markets. Latterly, the subsidized 
beet sugars have further competed, and the 
prices have been increasingly unremunerative for 
a number of years. All the molasses made on 
the Jamaica sugar estates is converted into rum, 
which, of course, constitutes a very large item 
in the financial returns. Much of this is very 
strong in alcohol, and has a peculiar flavor 
highly appreciated in Germany (which country 
takes a very large proportion of the product) 
where, being mixed with “ potato spirit” it is 
sold under the various brands of alcoholic bev- 
erages of which the Continental consumption is 
so extensive. 

Excepting the sugar and rum, natural pro- 
ducts comprise the great bulk of the exports, of 
which coffee, pimento, cocoa, logwood and fruits 
are the chief. There have been at times con- 
siderable quantities of tobacco shipped ; also, to 
the Isthmus, large numbers of cattle and horses, 
which are profitably raised on the hillsides of 
the interior. 

Jamaica is not a large island; its area is 
about 4200 square miles, of which only 646 are 
flat; the rest mountainous and often rough, and 
not adapted to cultivation. The surface being 
so various, and the altitudes of some of the 
mountains being so considerable, the climate 
shows great diversity, and the range of tempera- 
ture and amount of rain-fall differ in localities 
within a few miles of each other to a very 
marked extent. In Kingston, the rain-fall av- 
erages 43 inches, while at the Government 
Botanical Gardens at Castleton, only 19 miles 
distant, the rains amount to 108 inches, and 
have been known to reach 130 inches in a 
single year. 

With the wisdom born of long experience, 
the British Government takes special interest in 


the introduction of foreign plants to its various 
eolonies; and in many of the more important 
ones, has established experimental gardens, 
where economic plants suited to the latitude 
are propagated at the Government expense, and 
furnished at a merely nominal price to planters 
who will apply for them and put the experiment 
to a practical test of attempting to raise a crop. 
In this way important results have been attained, 
and many valuable forest and fruit trees, spices 
and fibrous plants have been adapted to new 
localities. The celebrated Botanical Gardens 
at Kew, near London, are the centre of the 
system. In Jamaica there are no less than 
seven extensive public gardens whence many 
improved varieties of sugar cane, coffee, cotton, 
jute, spices, fruits, &e., have been distributed. 
A cinchona plantation was established in 1868, 
but the trees have not yet reached an age to 
demonstrate the success of the experiment. 
Meanwhile, however, more than 1,635,000 cin- 
chona seedlings and plants have been dis- 
tributed to private planters. This establishment 
comprises 143 acres under cinchona, and about 
seven acres devoted to tea and other valuable 
plants. The altitude is about 5000 feet above 
the sea, and the average annual rain-fall some- 
what in excess of 180 inches. At the Castleton 
Gardens and Hope Nurseries, both situated 
within a few miles of Kingston, especial atten- 
tion is paid to propagating and distributing 
economic plants; such as sugar cane, coffee, 
cocoa, rubber, nutmeg and other spices, vanilla, 
olive, pineapples and various other fruits, be- 
sides hemp, jute, ramie, indigo, and many timber 
and shade trees; there is also quite a handsome 
collection here of orchids, hibiscus, and other 
showy and beautiful flowering and ornamental 
plants. At Castleton there is a very successful 
and interesting collection of palms; of which 
there are, growing in full vigor, and in most 
instances, bringing fruit to perfection, between 
forty and fifty species from both the East and 
West Indies. 

It is an interesting fact, that with the excep- 
tion of pimento, most of the staple products of 
the island are derived from exotics, or plants 
introduced from other parts of the globe, some 
of them accidentally. The now indispensable 
Guinea grass, which supplies the highly nutri- 
tious forage for horses and cattle, sprang from 
some seed brought from Africa in 1745 as bird 
food. The breadfruit is not a native, though it 
grows wild in many parts of the island; the 
logwood tree was introduced from Honduras in 
1715; the mango, now one of the commonest 
trees in Jamaica, and supplying a staple article 
of food in the greatest profusion, was introduced 
about 100 years ago: and the bamboo, almond, 
yam, ginger, orange, lemon, lime, coffee, cocoa, 
and many others, now thoroughly naturalized 
in all parts of the island, where soil and climate 
are adapted to their growth, were introduced 
from foreign lands mostly by government offi- 
cers during the last 150 years. 

(To be continued) 




































BY THOMAS SCATTERGOOD. 




















































The retrospect of my visit to Jamaica in the 
Third and Fourth Months last, is accompanied 
by very different feelings, in respect to the 
people and their social condition, from that 
which was alluded to in the Notes on Hayti. 
The population of this island is also mostly 
negro,—perhaps ninety-seven per cent. black or 
mulatto, two per cent. East Indian coolie, and 
one per cent. white; the total number being 
approximately 600,000. We were favorably 
impressed with the appearance of the island as 
we steamed along the southern coast of the 
eastern end, on the passage from Jacmel to 
Kingston—a run of about 300 miles. The 
Blue Mountain peak rises to a height of 7360 
feet, and is cloud-capped and mostly covered 
with verdure well up the steep sides, which are 
seamed by deep valleys. <A littoral of five to 
ten miles in width, doubtless formed by the 
washings from the mountain ridges, stretches 
between the foot-hills and the sea, and is level 
and very fertile. The large fields of sugar-cane 
looked bright and fresh, showing a distinctly 
lighter green than the other foliage; and the 

lanters’ houses, with their long rows of coolie 
Soman and large sugar-house, where the cane 
is crushed, and the sugar and rum manufac- 
tured, have an aspect of civilization and indus- 
trial enterprise which is not to be seen at all in 
Hayti. 

We were boarded off Port Royal by the cus- 
toms and health officers about noon, and after a 
thorough examination, were allowed to proceed 
up the narrow channel of Kingston harbor, 
some five or six miles to the city. Port Royal, 
having about 2000 inhabitants, is located upon 
the extreme end of a long, narrow sand-spit, 
which forms a natural breakwater for Kingston 
harbor, making it an exceptionally safe and 
quiet one, though not especially commodious. 
The fringe of cocoanut palm trees which line 
this long peninsula are particularly graceful 
and tropical in appearance. Ten large ships of 
the royal navy, comprising the North Atlantic 
squadron, were at anchor off the fort, being here 
for a few weeks’ visit as they cruised from one 
British-American port to another. 

Kingston, the seat of government, presents a 
rather attractive appearance, and is the centre 
of the business interests of the island. It has 
about 40,000 inhabitants, and does a consid- 
erable business. The chief office for Jamaica 
of the Colonial Bank is located here, and being 
under very able management, contributes to the 

rosperity of the island to a marked extent. 

here are quite a number of large and success- 
ful commercial houses who do extensive import- 
ing and exporting trade. Several regular lines 
of steamships make this a port of call, en route 
from New York and from Liverpool to the 
Isthmus and the Columbian and Mexican ports. 
There are also many transient or occasional 
steamers and sailing vessels which come here 
with lumber, coal and general merchandise 









































































































































































Just how quickly, dear sister, can you make 
your toilet when emergency presses? You have 
timed it before now, I warrant. How does this 
tally with the average of time you actually de- 
vote to this duty, including the indecisions, the 
alterations, the experiments, the posings, and 
the various hindrances arising from forgetful- 
ness, from previous neglect, and from want of 
order? Make the calculation. How would “ Re- 
deeming the Time” do for a motto over your 
dressing-room door ?—Selected. 
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For “ Tue Frrenp.” 
A Visit to Elklands, Pa. 
(Continued from page 20.) 

The road by which we travelled from the rail- 
road at Canton to Elklands, on leaving the 
valley of Towanda Creek, ascends a spur of the 
Alleghany Mountains called Bernard’s Ridge, 
gradually winding its way through the forest. 
However wearisome the continued ascent may 
have been to the horses which drew us, to our- 
selves it was a continued pleasure. The springs 
that issued from the sides of the mountain, were 
conducted into troughs for the horses of the 
travellers ; and we never wearied of watching the 
different species of trees and the variety of shrubs 
and more lowly plants that were presented to 
our sight. But little of the White Pine was left, 
but we occasionally met with clumps of Hem- 
lock whose majestic trunks rising to a consider- 
able height before a branch was visible, and 
standing close together, with but little under- 
growth, forms a characteristic forest scene, im- 
pressive to the beholder, and conveying a sense 
of sublimity. 

Of the hard woods, the Beech, Sugar Maple 
and Birch were the most abundant. When the 
land is cleared, the roots of these decay in a few 
years, so that their stumps can be removed with 
but little difficulty ; but those of the White Pine 
are almost indestructible. Frequent inquiries 
failed to find any of the residents of this region 
who would fix a period of time for their decay. 
One told me of a stump which he had known for 
thirty-five years, and in which he could notice 
little or no change. Another spoke of a large 
Hemlock, probably not less than two centuries 
old, which was uprooted, I suppose by a storm, 
and which brought up with it the stump of a 
Pine tree which it had enveloped in its growth, 
and which must have been a stump when it com- 
menced to grow. This stump, not less than 200 
years old, was still sound. 

In some places we noticed a number of trees 
which had been blown over by a strong wind. 
Their roots had brought up with them a mass of 
earth and stones of two or three feet in thick- 
ness; the portion which had been the lowest 
seemed almost entirely stone, as if the roots had 
reached to the solid rock of the mountain, and 
could penetrate no further. A tree whose habit 
of growth is to send down a deep tap-root, would 
be baffled in its efforts to secure the foothold 
which such a manner of growth is designed to 
give it. Perhaps this is the reason, that the 
Hickory and some other varieties of trees are 
very seldom found in this region. 

In the undergrowth of the forest, were several 
interesting plants. Perhaps the most peculiar 
in its foliage was the Viburnum lantanoides, or 
Hobble-bush, here universally called Trip-up, 
and so named because the branches of this low- 
growing, straggling shrub often reach the ground 
and take root, so that they are well calculated 
to intercept the footsteps of an unwary traveller. 
The large round leaves are conspicuous objects. 
A low-growing Maple, scarcely more than a bush, 
arrested attention by its spikes of winged fruit, 
some of which were quite pink in color. I sup- 
pose it was the Acer Spicatum, or Mountain 
Maple. It is called Elk-wood by the residents 
here, probably because it furnished a source of 
food to the Elk which formerly abounded in this 
part of Pennsylvania. In the mountains near 
Mauch Chunk, there is anotlier species of maple, 
of about the same size, the bark of which is of a 
light green color, striped with dark lines, and 
which bears the similar name of Moose-wood. 

Ferns were abundant in the woods, as well as 


in the pasture fields. In endeavoring to call to 
mind the different kinds that were observed as I 
passed along, I recollect about 16 species; and 
probably several others could have been added 
to the list, if time had been taken to explore the 
woods more thoroughly. As it was, the prin- 
cipal object of our visit not being botanical in 
its nature, it was felt not to be advisable to de- 
vote much time or thought to such matters. 

The prevailing rocks in this part of the coun- 
try are red shale; but on the upper part of Ber- 
nard’s Ridge we found a whitish sandstone ; 
and were informed that coal was found near its 
eastern end. 

The visitor to these mountain regions, who 
mingles socially with the people, listens to their 
narratives of the effurts they have made to con- 
vert the rough woodland into habitable farms, 
and becomes familiar with their manner of liv- 
ing and the direction of their thoughts, has 
opened before him a very interesting and novel 
page in the book of social science. He may 
come to the conclusion that the gifts of our 
bountiful Creator are more evenly dispensed to 
his creatures than a superficial view would lead 
one to believe ; and that the labor and hardships 
endured by the first settlers here had compen- 
sating advantages in the development of charac- 
ter, and in a real enjoyment of life. 

Wooded land, which has not White Pine or 
good Hemlock upon it, is practically worthless 
in this country. For although it will command 
a few dollars per acre, yet that price may be re- 
garded as the money to be paid for the oppor- 
tunity of making a home and a living. It re- 
sembles more the “ good will” often charged in 
cities for a business opening, than the purchase 
of something which has an intrinsic value of its 
own. That this is so is evident from the fact, 
which was stated to us by men of experience and 
judgment, that a farm would not sell for as much 
as the cost of clearing and improving the land. 
So that a man would be a loser, if he should ac- 
cept as a gift a body of unimproved land, and 
then hire men to remove the timber and surface 
stone, and do the work necessary to convert it 
into farm land. 

One of the friends with whom we met, gave 
me an interesting account of his own experience. 
He had saved a little money by working at his 
trade, and purchased about 160 acres of wood- 
land for $400. On this he put up a very inex- 
pensive little house, made I think of logs out of 
his woods. He could pay but a very small pro- 
portion of the price of the land at first. Year 
after year he toiled on, gradually cutting down 
the trees and burning the logs, and bringing 
acre after acre into cultivation. No doubt his 
labor was hard, but it must have been a con- 
tinual source of satisfaction to see his fields 
steadily improving. As I looked over some of 
these, free of stumps, and contrasted their smooth- 
ness and greenness with the rough, unsightly 
aspect of the land from which the trees had but 
lately been removed, I felt that I could under- 
stand the comfort which a review of his toil and 
its fruits must bring to the owner. 

Quite a number of persons belonging to Elk- 


lands Meeting were not originally members of 


the Society of Friends. One of these with whom 
I conversed, said that he was convinced of the 
truth of our principles by reading George Fox’s 
Journal and Barclay’s Apology. Another de- 
scribed his feelings when he first began to wear 
a “plain” garment. He was so nervously sensi- 
tive, that it seemed to him if he should meet a 
dog, it would gaze at him. 

Among the interesting and instructive inci- 


dents we heard narrated, one was told us by the 
person concerned. Many years before, a Friend 
invited him to take a seat in his carriage to go 
to the Monthly Meeting, then held at Muncy. 
The trip would require three days; and as he 
was poor, and was saving his money to purchase 
a home, he thought he could not spare the time, 
nor afford to lose the wages of three days. Just 
as he had arrived at this conclysion, a sudden 
attack of pain seized him, as if a fork had been 
run into his body, so that he bent forward and 
could not straighten himself. The thought then 
crossed his mind, that possibly, instead of losing 
only three days, he might never again be able to 
do a day’s work. And he determined that he 
would go to the meeting, no matter what the 
sacrifice might cost. As that conclusion was 
formed in his mind, in a moment the pain ceased. 
He now regularly attends his meetings on week- 
days as well as First-days. 

As an illustration of the primitive simplicity, 
traces of which still exist in the Elklands, a 
Friend at whose house we visited told us that he 
never fastened up his house by day or by night, 
not even when all the family went to meeting, 
and it was left without an occupant. He never 
had suffered loss from this practice. 

(To be concluded.) 
commeamnemnneiplipuasnspnman 


For “‘ Tue Frrenp.” 


Stephen Grellet’s “a at Birmingham in 
12, 


The notice of this memorable meeting, pub- 
lished on page 402 of the last volume of THe 
FRIEND, has called forth some reminiscen¢es of 
the occasion from our aged friend, George Reid, 
now in his 91st year. His letter, written from 
West Grove, Pa., is dated the 8th of Eighth 
Month, and says: 


“ As I was reading the account of the public 
meeting held by Stephen Grellet in Birming- 
ham, I thought it might be interesting to thee 
to hear something more about it. It was held, 
as stated, in the Union Meeting-house occupied 
by a congregation called Independents, a very 
large building, formerly a riding school, so capa- 
ble of holding a large number of persons; but 
not more than half of those who wished to hear 
S. G. could get in the house ; numbers remained 
in the street. The house was crowded so that 
some occupied the windows, all wishing to hear. 
S. Grellet was much favored to deliver what was 
given him to communicate, very pointedly to a 
class that were employed in the manufacture of 
arms for warlike purposes; yet they were atten- 
tive and quiet, though addressed in very close 
language on the evils they were committing in 
making instruments to kill their fellow crea- 
tures. There appeared asolemn feeling to spread 
over the meeting, while the miseries caused by 
war were being set before them, and how con- 
trary it was to the G»spel dispensation; in lan- 
guage that I am not capable of writing; which 
caused a silence so that what was communicated 
could be heard by most. The house was crowd- 
ed, yet the stillness that prevailed was remark- 
able both inside and out of the house—some 
hundreds being there. It was a favored meet- 
ing throughout, and held near three hours ; was 
closed by S. Grellet appearing in supplication 
for all classes, and ended in separating in a very 
quiet manner—not the least disorder. There 
are but few that remember that meeting, but it 
has followed me through life, and that evening 
will not be forgotten.” 


oe —____—_ 
Sin is of one nature all the world over. 
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For “ THe Frienp.” 


Persevering Effort. 

The New York Observer contains a sketch of 
the life of James C. Moffat, Professor of Church 
History at Princeton, which furnishes an inter- 
esting illustration of the progress which may be 
made by earnest and persevering effort, even 
where the outward advantages are few. 
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“James Clement Moffat was born of humble 
parentage, in the home of a cottar in Glencree, 
Galloway, in 1811. His father, a plowman in 
the service of the laird of Glencree, was a man 
of upright Christian character, reticent with his 
children, but faithful in all his relations as hus- 
band and father. His mother, a woman of nat- 
ural gifts and self-culture above the level of her 
birth, had a more moulding and directing in- 
fluence upon their first child, who bears her 
maiden name, Clement. The childhood days of 
the son were spent quietly among the glades and 
brooks of his mountain home. When six years 
of age, he was sent with his sister to a school 
opened temporarily in the valley below, but on 
account of sickness was able to attend only three 
weeks. During these early years his mother was 
his teacher. ‘The narratives of the Bible and 
the Pilgrim’s Progress were the objects of his 
special attachment. About this time, his father 
moved near to Newton-Stewart, and the boy was 
able to enlarge his acquaintance with the literary 
world by borrowing books from the new neigh- 
bors. When he was only nine years old, a propo- 
sition was made to his father that he should 
teach the children of certain families living on 
the mountains. This suggestion was followed, 
and the small boy took charge of quite a school 
of boys and girls. The matter of order occa- 
sioned no trouble at all since one of the older 
boys, a well-grown lad, took a strong fancy to 
the young teacher, and saw that he was not dis- 
turbed in his work. Apparently without any of 
the customary school-room annoyances, he gave 
instruction during the winter. Spring dissipated 
the school, and brought with it a change in the 
life of the youthful teacher. He was then nes arly 
ten years of age, and was engaged by a farmer 
to keep sheep during the summer upon the hills 
of Penninghame. For five years he was a shep- 
herd boy. His extraordinary thirst for knowl- 
edge found means of satisfying itse If in the leisure 
hours of hisemployment. Sitting on the hillside 
with his sheep before him and his collie dog 
beside him, he read all the books that he could 
borrow. For five years the collie and the books 
were his only comrades. When it rained, he 
retreated to some stone wall and made a tent 
with his staff and plaid, only careful to protect 
his book from injury. As was natural to his 
temperament and circumstances, he varied the 
monotony of his reading with composing poems. 
Early in the second year of his shepherd life, the 
mother who had been so dear and helpful to him, 
died. Returning from her burial to his sheep, 
he renewed his reading, exhausting the small 
store of books in one farm-house after another. 
A young friend, a lame boy, introduced him to 
certain English authors before unknown. Ken- 
net’s Lives “of the Greek Poets aroused within him 
the desire to know Greek. Another friend, a 
farmer’s son, who had enjoyed the advantages of 
a good school, taught him Latin grammar on the 
moor. In 1827 he made an engagement with a 
farmer near Ayrshire. But the hours of work 
allowed him no time for his books. Some change 
must be made, so in 1828 he became a printer’s 
apprentice in Newton-Stewart. Here he was 
among books, and made rapid progress in the 


















































study of Latin, Greek, French, German, and a 


efforts toward self-education. 
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For “* Tue Frrenp.” 


OUR PERFECT COMFORTER. 


good start in Hebrew. Getting up at four or 
tive in the morning he studied before it was time 
to work. Fearing ridicule and misunderstand- . - . 
ing he carefully concealed from his friends his | 584 friend, to-day, dear loving hands which often 
Sis Athos did net Have clasped thine own in gentle fond caress, 


: Lie still and cold. Naught seems thy grief to soften 
know that he had studied Greek at all until he} Nor comforts thy distress. , ; 


had completed the reading of the New Testament | Thy heart is sad, and desolate thy home, 

in the original. And yet, take courage, thou art not alone. 
One day a well-dressed stranger with a foreign > ee ee by ey _— 

air came into the printing-office—a small incident 7 , : 


that had large consequences for the young printer. | Life’s joys may fade; life’s plans may all seem thwarted 
The stranger was a Scotsman, James K. Douglas,} But He who guides, in purer, holier light 

who had gone to America and made a fortune | Some day will show, just here, thou wast exhorted 

in the South. He persuaded the father and uncle oly sages. emer Nay. a 


Here, He pointed thee beyond the river ; 
of young Moffat to emigrate to the new country. | Claimed his gift, lest thou forget the Giver. 
The printer’s 


s apprentice could not go with them, | He knew, because so very dear to thee, 
having still two years to serve. At the end of | Where treasures were, the heart would surely be. 
that time he determined to go to America, but Then his healing hand. in] hi 
rather with the idea of seeing his family than of | *2€? 1s healing hand, in love outreaching, 
: ; soit ae" “ Would bind thy wounds, and bid thy tear-dimmed 
settling there. In 1833 he landed in New York, on , 
and went at once to his father’s farm at Morris In golden letters read what He is teaching :— 
Plains, New Jersey. He could not remain idle,| That mercy underlies. 
° ° e ° e . ™ aa > » » 

and as printing was his trade he determined to nae st thou repine, = ’ er a 
seek employment in New York. Meeting J. K.} poe Pues er and crowns, and rebes in white 
D Ps Road thee tuhter wanes - -d hi ears to his rest, and crowns, and robes in w ite, 

ougias on broadway, the latter persuaded NIM | Where not a grief may reach, or shade of night, 
to abandon his intention for the present, saying 


Should’st thou repine? 
that he wished to introduce him to a friend in 
Princeton, and asking him to be there on a cer- | No pain, no care, no weight of earthly sorrow, 


tainday. This appointment the would-be printer | But each thy loving Lord will help thee bear ; 
k eile i St aileianin Pri Why then, not trust his grace for each to-morrow, 
ept, walking from Morristown to Princeton.| and rest in his kind care? 

The friend he was to meet proved to be Prof. | Storms cannot toss; no conflict fierce can harm 


John Maclean, in whose study he found John | Those who are sheltered by a Saviour’s arm ; 

S. Hart. Various Greek and Latin books were | But all may find, in time of grief and loss, 

taken down from the shelves, and the Scotch lad —— safe refuge—a Redeemer's cross. YN 
was discovered to be ready to enter the senior ; we steed 
class, except in mathematics, and this without Seuectep, 
his suspecting that he was submitting to an BETOND SHE CROSS. 
examination. At first the thought of entering | Still will we trust, though earth seem dark and dreary, 
college was overwhelming, and his lack of money ee ete ee r 
seemed an insuperable obstacle. Prof. Maclean Oe aan eth ee tends in Gell y 
removed his fears on this score, and he was per- 

suaded to set himself to the study of mathematics. | Our eyes see dimly till by faith anointed, 

When the fall term opened he entered the junior | _ And our blind choosing brings us grief and pain ; 
class of Princeton college. Up to this time he | Through Him alone who hath our way appointed, 
had sought knowledge for its own sake, but he We find our peace again. 

soon determined to devote all his attainments to 
the service of the Master whom as a child he had 
learned to love. 

He graduated in 1835, and after that filled 
various positions as teacher, until in 1861 he 
was elected to the chair of Church History in 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton. 


“He hath sent me to comfort all who mourn.” 





Choose for us, God! nor let our weak preferring 
Cheat our poor souls of good thou hast designed ; 
Choose for us, God! thy wisdom is unerring, 
And we are fools and blind. 


So from our sky the Night shall furl her shadows, 
And Day pour gladness through his golden gates: 
Our rough path leads to flower-enamelled meadows, 
Where joy our coming waits. 
——__—_————>—_____ 


BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 
Beautiful faces are those that wear— 
It matters little if dark or fair— 
Whole-souled honesty printed there. 


Secectep. | Let us press on in patient self-denial, 


Accept the hardship, shrink not from the loss ; 
Our guerdon lies beyond the hour of trial, 
Our crown beyond the cross. 
—Christian Life. 
Beautiful eyes are those that show, i a i 
Like crystal panes where hearth-fires glow, 


a Sorrow not an Accident.—Sorrow is not an 
Beautiful thoughts that burn below. 


accident, occuring now and then—it is the very 
woof w hich is woven into the warp of life. The 
account of it which represents it as probation is 
inadequate; so is that which regards it chiefly 
as a system of rewards and punishments. The 
truest account of this mysterious existence seems 
to be that it is intended for the development of 
the soul’s life, for which sorrow is indispensable. 

Every son ‘of man who would attain the true 
end of his being must be baptized with fire. It 
is the law of our humanity, as that of Christ, 
that we must be perfect through suffering. And 
he who has not dis¢erned the Divine sacredness 
of sorrow, and the profound meaning which is 
Silent rivers of happiness, concealed in pain, has yet to learn what life 
Whose hidden fountains but few may guess. is. The cross manifested as the necessity of the 
—Littell’s Living Age. | highest life, alone interprets it—F. W. Robertson. 


Beautiful lips are those whose words 
Leap from the heart like songs of birds, 
Yet whose utterance prudence girds. 


Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest, and brave, and true, 
Moment by moment the long day through. 


Beautiful feet are those that go 
On kindly ministries to and fro— 
Down lowliest ways, if God wills it so. 


Beautiful shoulders are those that bear 
Ceaseless burdens of homely care 
With patient grace and daily prayer. 


Beautiful lives are those that bless— 
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For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 


Testimony of Bernard of Clairvaux. 


[The following directions of Bernard were 
forwarded by a Friend in England, who accom- 
panies them “with this comment : 

“Tt was something for such a man to see even 
thus far: though the full truth as seen by the 
early Friends—say rather by every true Friend, 
is, that every thing which arouses the imagina- 
tion in worship, other than by the Divine lead- 
ing, forestalls, and so far prevents the true exer- 
cise of soul in which worship consists.”’] 


Wefind from “ Annales Cisterciences” (Lyons, 
1642,) that Bernard of Clairvaux, the founder 
of the order of Cistercians, says, “ Let the glass 
of their windows be white, without pictures or 
crosses. * * Let not sculptures or paintings be 
made in any of our churches or monasteries ; 
we interdict them, because, while attention is 
drawn to them, the use of profitable meditation, 
and the discipline of religious gravity is apt to 
be neglected.” 

a 
For “‘ Tue Frienp.”’ 

[The following account of the establishment 
of Gwynedd Meeting, Montgomery Co., Penna., 
is copied from an ancient manuscript recently 
handed by a Friend in this city to the writer, 
to be deposited in Friends’ Library. Unfor- 
tunately, the manuscript bears no date, but it 
was probably written some time during the 
latter half of the last century. a. ¥. 

Bryn Mawr, Eighth Month 7th, 1888.] 


Friend Churchman :—Agreeably to thy re- 
quest, I herein give thee some account.of the 
first settlement of Gwynedd Meeting. 

In the latter end of the year 1698, Gwynedd 
Township was first purchased by William Jones 
and Thomas Evans, and distributed amongst the 
original settlers, which were William “Jones, 
Thomas Evans, Robert Evans, Owen Evans, 
Cadwallader Evans, Hugh Griffith, Edward 
Foulke, Robert Jones, John Hugh, John Hum- 
phrey. There was but the two latter inhabi- 
tants that belonged to the Society of Friends— 
the others being church people. The said John 
Hugh and John Humphrey began to hold re- 
ligious meetings in one or the other of their 
houses on the first day of the week. The other 
inhabitants belonging to the Church of England, 
used to hold a meeting at the house of Robert 
Evans, and that Cadwallader Evans was in the 
practice of taking his Bible with him to the 
meeting, and, as they had no officiating minister, 
used to read a chapter or two in the Scriptures. 
But, as he himself related, that as he was going 
to his brother Robert’s to the meeting, as usual, 
when he came to the road leading down to the 
lower end of the township, where John Hugh 
and John Humphrey held their meeting, it 
seemed as though a voice said to his spiritual 
ear, “Go down and see how the Quakers do,” 
which circumstance he mentioned after the close 
of their meeting,—and that they one and all 
agreed to go to the Quakers’ meeting on the 
next First-day. And being so well satisfied with 
their mode and manner of worship, that they 
never met again in their usual form of church 
worship. 

Their meeting now increasing, they continued 
to hold it at the house of John Hugh or John 
Humphrey for some time, but in the year 1700 
they built a meeting-house near where the pres- 
ent one stands, and held meeting there by the 
consent of Haverford Monthly Meeting, unto 
which they at first joined themselves. But their 
members increasing, and their house small in 


size, the present meeting-house was built, and 
on the 19th of the Ninth Month, the same* 
year, the first meeting for worship was held 
there. 

In the year 1714 it was considered that a 
great number of settlers coming in, and a young 
generation arising, and the Monthly Meeting so 
remote that it being inconvenient to attend the 
same, it was agreed by Gwynedd and Plymouth 
jointly to apply to Haverford Monthly Meeting 
for liberty to hold a Monthly Meeting among 
themselves, which, after a time of solidly con- 
sidering, the same was moved to Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting, and approved of by that 
Meeting. And the first Monthly Meeting was 
held at the present meeting-house at Gwynedd 
on the 22d day of the Twelfth Month, 1714. 

There is not any further occurs that thee re- 
quested ; if there is, please to communicate it, 
and my endeavors shall not be wanting to 
satisfy thee. 

I am thy friend, 
JESSE FouLKE. 





For “Tue Frignp ” 

The following brief notice of Francis Owen 
has recently been received from a friend in 
England. It is copied from an old manuscript 
which is preserved at Devonshire House, Lon- 
don, and appears to have been extracted from 
one of the registers given up to the British Gov- 
ernment in 1837. This simple testimony to a 
devoted life seems of sufficient value for a place 
in THe FRIEND. G. y 


Francis Owen, the wife of Nathaniel Owen, of 
Reigate, departed this life in a lamb-like frame, 
the 6th of the Second Month, 1724 and in the 
62d year of her age. During the time of her ill- 
ness, through the great mercy and goodness of the 
Lord, she was preserved in great and admirable 
patience, fully resigned to his will, declaring she 
had further assurance of his love and favor than 
ever she had known; and exhorted those that 
were about her to love and fear the Lord; re- 
joicing that from her youthful days her conver- 
sation had been godly and holy, and that was 
the way to everlasting life and peace—with 
other comfortable sayings as long as her strength 
remained. 





Natural History, Science, &c. 
How to rid a House of Mosquitoes.—[The fol- 


lowing remedy for the mosquito annoyance is 
one that our readers can easily try, and deter- 
mine for themselves its value. It is condensed 
from an article in Wide Awake. The powder 
alluded to in it is the same that is often sold by 
druggists under the name of Persian Insect 
Powder. ] 

“ A dozen years ago, perhaps, I read a news- 
paper paragraph to the effect that if Dalmatian 
insect powder were burned in a room, the mos- 
quitoes would leave it, and though windows re- 
mained open they would not return. I read the 
paragraph and forgot it, as others did, doubtless, 
for I saw nothing more about it, and I never 
heard of anybody trying it. 

“Tn the summer of 1881 I chanced to be with 
a friend on board a schooner which lay off 
Philadelphia, on the Delaware side. The time 
was September, and the mosquitoes swarmed. 
They took possession of the Lucy Graham fore 
and aft. The captain and mate gave up to us 
their bed-screens. We objected to the sacrifice, 





*The year in which the meeting-house was built is 
not given. It was, of course, after 1700, and before 
1714. 


and were casting about for some other possible 
defense, when there flashed before my mind the 
newspaper paragraph before-mentioned. “Have 
you Dalmatian insect powder?” I asked of the 
captain. “ We have.” “Then I shall burn some 
in your cabin; the mosquitoes will flee. You 
can sleep with open windows and they will not 
return.” He smiled as one who should say, 
“You can burn pounds if you like. We will 
not dispute your statement; but we do not be- 
lieve it.” We burned the powder, the mosqui- 
toes fled, and did not return. 

“ For some years I had no occasion to repeat 
the experiment ; but in 1886 I found myself in 
a green and bowery spot in New Hampshire, 
full of all fresh delights, but, alas! full also of 
mosquitoes. They came like an army with 
banners. 

“We are told that the mind never forgets; 
that everything we ever heard of is stowed 
away in compartments of the brain, like papers 
in pigeon-holes, ready for use when the time 
comes. I believe it. For out again from some 
place where it had lain dormant all this time, 
popped that newspaper paragraph. And that 
night I burned the powder—a tea-spoonful in 
an iron spoon, lighted with a match and left to 
smoulder. The effect was magical. Not a mos- 
quito lifted his wing that night within the four 
walls of my room, and I slept soundly. Perhaps 
it was not the smoldering powder ‘that drove 
them off, you say. Perhaps it was only some 
mysterious withdrawal of their forces for a sea- 
son. How was it, then, that on going down to 
breakfast the next morning I was greeted with 
a piteous story from the other members of our 
party of a night spent in fighting mosquitoes, 
the greatest sufferer of all being the little fellow, 
whose freshly-cropped head offered such a se- 
ductive field to their operation? The next 
night the powder was burned in every bed- 
room, aud never was wall of the Middle Ages 
more impregnable to a besieging force than was 
the invisible barrier it raised against the mos- 
quitoes raging without.” 


The Oyster and the Star-fish—J. G. Wood 
says: “ No one would have thought, on placing 
an oyster and a five-finger side by side, that the 
star-fish is a relentless foe to the oyster. Those 
who can remember their first fruitless endeavors 
to open an oyster may naturally wonder how 
the star-fish can achieve such a feat. As I have 
repeatedly seen, it proceeds as follows : Clasping 
the oyster in its: rays, it brings its mouth oppo- 
site the hinge. From the mouth it pours a 
secretion that paralyzes the hinge-muscle and 
causes the shell to open. It cannot, like a dog- 
whelk, extract its prey, and put it into its 
stomach, so it reverses the process, and puts its 
stomach into, or rather over, the oyster, pro- 
truding the stomach from its mouth, surround- 
ing the oyster with its coats, digesting it, and 
then withdrawing the stomach into its body. 
The wildest fancy of oriental legends never 
equaled in grotesque imagination this perfectly 
true history of the oyster and the star-fish.” 
—Longman’s Magazine. 


A Baby Beaver’s Dam.—A college professor 
in Maine tells, through the Lewiston Journal, 
how he convinced a friend who did not believe 
that beavers could build dams. He bought a 
baby beaver of a hunter one day and sent it to 
his sceptical friend. The beaver became a great 
pet in the house, but showed no signs of wantin 
to build dams, until, one morning, a leaky oa 
full of water was put on the floor in the back 
kitchen. ‘The beaver was there; he was only a 
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baby then, too, but the moment he saw the 
water oozing out of a crack in the pail, he 
scampered into the yard, brought in a chip, and 
commenced building his dam. His owner was 
called, and watched the little fellow, very much 
astonished at what he saw. He gave orders to 
have the pail left there, and the industrious 
beaver kept at his work four weeks, when he 
had built a solid dam all around the pail. The 
professor’s friend believes now that beavers 
know a thing or two about dam building.— Our 
Dumb Animals. 


Effect of Intense Light.—A curious affection 
to which the workmen around the electric fur- 
nace at Creusot, France, are subject, has been 
engaging the attention of the Paris Surgical 
Society. The men suffer greatly from the effects 
of the intense light, which exceeds a hundred 
thousand candle power. After one or two hours 
the workers have a painful sensation in the 
throat, face and temples, while the skin becomes 
copper red in hue, and an eye irritation lasts 
48 hours, the discharge of tears being copious. 
After five days the skin peels off. All these 
effects are produced by light alone, no heat 
being felt. Dark-coloted glass mitigates the 
effects somewhat, but does not entirely prevent 
them. 


Analysis of Spanish Moss.—The curious ques- 
tion as to where certain plants get their mineral 
constituents has been revived by the published 
analysis by Chalkley Palmer, of the Spanish 
moss of the South, Tidlandsia usneoides, the well- 
known epiphyte that gives so weird a look to the 
Southern forest. Dr. Palmer finds of ash 2.95 per 
cent.—and among these are silica, iron, alumina, 
manganese, lime, magnesia, potash, soda, sulphur, 
chlorine, carbon and phosphorus. The plants 
adhere to the back of trees by a kind of expan- 
sion, apparently similar to that which the Vir- 
ginia creeper uses in adhering to the walls and 
the trunk of trees: and it has been considered 
not improbable that as we know the Ampelopasis 
absorbs through these “suckers,” these epiphytes 
may do so too. In this way mineral matters 
may enter the system of the Tillandsia. 


Toilet Recipes of Ancient Egypt.—Curious hair 
recipes occur on some of the papyri, some of 
which are very absurd. One to prevent the hair 
from turning gray directs that a salve should be 
made from the blood of a black calf cooked in 
oil; in another that of a black bull was preferred 
for the same object; evidently the color of the 
animal was to pass through the salve into the 
hair. In another place we read of the tooth of 
a donkey dipped in honey being used for really 
strengthening the hair; and the ingredients for 
an ingenious compound are given for injuring 
the hair of a rival, and the counter-remedy to 
be used by those who think their hair-oil has 
been tampered with by a suspicious friend. 
Cakes of some composition which absorbed oil 
were always placed on the heads of the guests 
at feasts, and from them the oil gradually 
trickled down through the hair. A most dis- 
agreeable practice this may seem to us, but to 
them it appears to have given great pleasure, 
and with the Egyptians as well as with the 
Hebrews, oil was symbolical of joy and glad- 
ness. Rouge and other coloring substances were 
used by women of Egypt to enhance, as they 
thought, their beauty; the eyes had often a 
green line underneath them; the lashes and 
eyebrows were pencilled in black; and, as in 
modern Egypt, the nails were stained red with 
a preparation from the henna plant. In our 
museums we can see the little pots and vases 


formerly filled with these unguents and colors, 
and the pencils they used with them, as well as 
various sorts of combs and hairpins; of the 
latter, there is a very pretty set in the museum 
at Boulak—single-pronged wooden pins with 
jackal heads, stuck into a cushion in the form 
of a turtle, which was evidently one of the 
favorite dressing-table ornaments belonging to 
the deceased lady. 

All these little essentials of the toilet were 


placed in the tombs by the loving hands of 


friends and relations for the use of that spirit- 
ual body, which they believed required all the 
adornment the lady had loved upon earth.— 
The Women’s World. 


—_——_-- 


Items. 


The Horrors and Demoralization of War.—The 
Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, in speaking of the 
danger of war in Europe, says: “ Hitherto, down 
even to the last wars, when empires have gone to 
battle, it has been a war of soldiers. The next war 
will be a war of peoples. In the Russo-Turkish 
war it was an army framed on the old system which 
was repulsed at Plevna, and ultimately swept in 
triumph to Constantinople. In the Franco German 
war, the French army was largely professional, and 
it was because the standing army of professional 
soldiers went down like ninepins before the irresis- 
tible rush of an armed nation, that the whole mili- 
tary system has been revolutionized. Now every 
nation has armed all its able-bodied adults. In 
former days the mustering of half a million of sol- 
diers was regarded as a mighty feat. To-day Prince 
Bismarck adds to the ranks of the army of the 
Fatherland, with one stroke of his pen, 700,000 
fathers of families, and not a single voice is raised 
even in passing protest. Germany, in the centre of 
Europe, fronts east and west with an available host 
of three million trained soldiers. France will have 
between two and three millions ready to hand. 
Russia before long will be able to put five millions 
into line. Austria and Italy we need not count. 
The blast of the trumpets that proclaims the begin- 
ning of war will summon the manhood of Europe 
to the work of slaughter. 

“ Not only will the number of the combatants be 
far beyond those which were raised, even in the 
days of the First Napoleon—the Grand Army which 
he led to Moscow only consisted of 150,000 men 
more than the 700,000 added this year to the Ger- 
man army—but the spirit in which it will be fought 
out will differ for the worse. Prince Bismarck has 
frankly told us what kind of war it will be. We 
shall fight, he said, if we do fight, until we are bled 
as white as veal. It will be a duel to the death—a 
war in which the avowed object of the combatants 
is the utter destruction of their adversary. 

“Apart from the certainty of horrors to which 
the burning of Bazeilles and even the sack of Mag- 
deburg would be but as interludes in the infernal 
tragedy, there is another aspect of thestruggle which 
is too often overlooked. The new style of warfare, 
in which battles are fought, not by a professional 
class set apart from the nation, governed by strict 
codes of military laws, and remaining apart from 
the activities of national existence, but by the na- 
tion itself, threatens to have most alarming results 
for humanity and civilization. We are able to see 
something of what it involves, in the Criminal Sta- 
tistics of Germany since the war. The conquest of 
France was one of the most expeditious, and in 
many respects one of the least objectionable, wars 
ever waged. But it brutalized the Germans to an 
extent difficult to realize outside Germany. The 
citizen, plunged for six months into all the license 
and savagery of war, acquired a taint from which 
he did not purge himself for years. War is the un- 
loosing of all crimes, the sanctioning of all violence, 
the negation of the sanctity of property and of life. 
To accustom men to war is to accustom them to 
live in a world where the ordinary moral code is 
suspended. It does not easily re-establish its au- 
thority when peace is concluded. The Criminal 
Statistics of Germany, since 1871, show a terrible 
increase in all kinds of violent crime—murder, 


highway robbery, theft by violence, burglary, as- 
saults on women and children—which after ten or 
fifteen years has only now begun to decline. The 
violence put in practice against the enemy in France 
left its poison in the blood of the Germans. What 
will be the effect, upon civilization and humanity, 
of accustoming ten millions of citizens to make 
murder their daily passion, throughout a long war, 
in which every evil, dormant in the human animal, 
would be given the run, no one can foresee. One 
thing only is certain, that the consequences would 
be far more hideous and deadly than any one has 
yet ventured to conceive. 

“In face of such portentous ‘possibilities, it is 
difficult to find words adequate to condemn the 
amazing and reckless criminality of those who, in 
the Press and elsewhere, are continually flinging 
firebrands of taunts, and sneers, and recriminations, 
between the nations. When the avalanches tremble 
overhead, even the fool might cease to whistle; but 
these gentry, with the measureless catastrophe im- 
pending, go shouting and hallooing, like a very Tom 
of Bedlam escaped from his keepers. It is sport to 
the fool to do mischief, and the madman loves to 
scatter firebrands and death ; but surely those Jour- 
nalists, in London and elsewhere, who ‘ love to swell 
the warwhoop passionate for war’ might at least re- 
flect on the responsibilities of provoking a conflict 
which would have as its watchword ‘de saigner a 
blanc’ all round.” 


Friends’ Gospel Standard.—This is the title of a 
Quarterly paper, issued by Edward G. Wood, of 
Willis, Michigan. We have received the second 
number, which opposes the introduction of water- 
baptism into the Church ; and regards it as an out- 
ward rite that belonged to a former dispensation, 
but has no proper place in the Christian Church— 
the baptism of Christ being with the Spirit. 

It appears to be in antagonism to the Friends’ 
Expositor, published by D. B. Updegraff, who ad- 
vocates the plan of allowing members of the Societ 
of Friends to practice ceremonial rites if they wis 
to, without prejudice to their standing in the Church. 


Roman Catholics in New York.—New York is said 
to be one of the strongest Catholic cities in the world. 
It has 75 parish churches, 40 chapels, 300 priests, 
300 Brothers, 2,000 religious women, 40,000 pupils 
in its colleges, academies and parochial schools, and 
15,000 poor or sick or orphaned cared for in its 
homes, hospitals, and asylums. Full $30,000,000 
are invested in Catholic churches and institutions, 
and there are 800,000 Catholics within the city 
limits. 

The Bible in Italy —The Editor of a Republican 
Journal in Italy, the Secolo, has advertised that he 
is about to bring out a “new edition of the Bible.” 
This is how he announces it: 

“There is a book in which is gathered up the 
poetry and science of all humanity. It is the Bible, 
to which no work in any literature can be compared. 
The Iliad may have been for Greece, in certain 
epochs, the code of its religious and political tradi- 
tions, but the Bible encloses the thought of all the 
ages. Believers and non-believers have read and 
studied it. It was the book that Newton read most 
frequently. When Cromwell went to battle, he 
slung it to his holster, and even Voltaire had it 
always upon his writing-desk. It is a book that is 
necessary for the culture of all classes, and that 
should be in every house.” 

He then goes on to say that the existing editions 
being too large and too costly to be attainable by 
the masses, he intends to bring this one out in 
weekly parts ata ridiculously low rate. Each num- 
ber is to contain éight pages of letter-press, and 
from six to eight illustrations. All this is to cost 
only five centesimi, or one cent. There are to be 
two hundred and odd numbers, and over nine hun- 
dred beautiful and varied engravings. The text is 
to be the only one that is not placed in the “Index” 
by the Vatican,—that of Martini, which is, of course, 
translated from the Vulgate. There are also copl- 
ous notes. 

He then concludes: “This artistic and useful 
edition, the very first of its kind in Italy, is destined 
to have a success as extraordinary as its cheapness 
is miraculous.” This vaunt of destined success 18 
not an unfounded one,—for the Secolo is, perhaps, 
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the most widely read daily paper in Italy. Its cir- 
culation is chiefly through the northern provinces, 
but is not confined to them. It is a cheap one,— 
only costing a sou,—and is a great favorite with all 
the working classes. Its editor and proprietor, has 
for some time been bringing out good class works 
in the same manner and at the same rate.—Julia 
Robertson in the Sunday School Times. 


Caln Quarterly Meeting.—There are many cheer- 
ing evidences that the visitations of Divine grace 
are still extended for the help and comfort of those 
who have entered into covenant with the Lord; 
and for the awakening of the careless and rebellious. 
This has been exemplified in several of the Quar- 
terly Meetings recently held in the limits of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting; and was in that held at 
Caln meeting-house on the 17th of Eighth Month. 

At this meeting, a sweet stream of consolation 
flowed in the public ministry, towards those aged 
servants who had long borne the burthen and heat 
of the day; and who had but a few more steps to 
take in the path that leads to the Celestial City, 
until they would be prepared to join the innumer- 
able company that surround the throne of God, and 
to receive that Heavenly crown laid up for all those 
who love the Lord’s appearing. 

There was also an “ honest, earnest and harmoni- 
ous” effort on the part of several who were present, 
especially directed to the younger part of the audi- 
ence, to persuade them to submit to the govern- 
ment of Christ, and become faithful laborers in his 
harvest field. 

In the meeting for business a timely caution was 
given by one of the members against becoming too 
much interested in the political struggles of the op- 
posing parties, at the approaching Presidential 
election, and taking part in processions and other 
similar movements. He spoke from experience of 
the hurtful spiritual effect on himself in former 
years, of participating in such things. 
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Since receiving the account of his visit to 
Hayti, kindly furnished by our friend Thomas 
Scattergood, we have again looked over the 
narrative of Stephen Grellet’s travels and labors 
in that island in 1816. His visit was paid from 
a feeling of religious duty ; and in the course of 
it, he held many meetings for worship which 
were largely attended. He found great open- 
ness to receive the Gospel message in the Presi- 
dent, Petion, and in many others who were in 
authority, as well as among the people gener- 
ally ; so that he says:— 

“T frequently marvel in beholding how among 
these descendents of Africa, who have had so 
few advantages compared to many of the Euro- 
peans, the Gospel stream does flow ; and the word 
preached appears to have an entrance; they 
receive it in the simplicity of their hearts, and 
in the love of it. I may also bear testimony to 
their general good conduct and honesty. One 
may travel among them with the greatest secur- 
ity.” 

It is not surprising therefore, that Stephen 
Grellet looked forward with hepe to a progress- 
ive improvement in the condition of the Haytian 
people—an improvement which the recent obser- 
vations of T. Scattergood indicate has not taken 
place. 

Some of the causes which have hindered the 
advancement of these people in civilization and 
religion are indicated in the remarks contained 
in 8. G’s Journal. He refers especially to the 
prevalence of the military system, the loose con- 
dition of morals that prevailed under the French 
domination ; the deistical, vicious and obscene 
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books which that people left behind them ; and 
the general demoralization of the Romish priests, 
which induced “some to turn the religion of 
Christ into ridicule, when told that their salva- 
tion depends on men who publicly evince by 
their conduct that they are the servants of sin.” 

These four powerful instruments in the hands 
of Satan are enough to corrupt any community, 
and to prevent the upward progress of any peo- 
ple; for it remains to be an eternal truth that 
whilst righteousness exalteth a nation, sin is a 
reproach to any people, and always tends to 
debase, to injure, and to destroy those among 
whom it is allowed to prevail. We sincerely 
regret that the inhabitants of Hayti should be 
so affected by these unfavorable influences, as 
appears to be the case; and we desire that the 
Great Ruler of the Universe may in his own 
time and way rebuke these evils, and bring the 
rulers and the people of that land more and 
more under the government of his own blessed 
Spirit, so that the moral “desert may rejoice, 
and blossom as the rose.” 

Very recent information from that country, 
shows that the unsettlement which existed there 
in political matters, has developed into open 
insurrection against the government, so that poor 
Hayti may experience some of the same disorders 
and bloodshed which marked the history of many 
of the Spanish-American colonies, after the con- 
trolling power of Spain was withdrawn, caused 
by the want of self-control and respect for law— 
virtues which the inhabitants were slow to learn, 
but without which there can be no stable govern- 
ment, except that of a military despotism. 


The Editor of Tue Frrenp has received a 
communication which states, that on page 7 
of the extracts from the Minutes of last Yearly 
Meeting, there is a paragraph which should have 
the serious thought of every one of our mem- 
bers and attenders, in the present weak state of 
our gatherings for Divine worship. 

The paragraph referred to, we suppose is the 
following one: 


“Under the weight of our exercise in regard 
to the weak condition of some of our meetings, 
we have desired that the query might be pressed 
home to every heart,‘ Lord, is it I? As the 
responsibility is felt by us individually for the 
condition of things, it is believed a living con- 
cern will arise to exhort one another, ‘ Let us go 
up to the mountain of the Lord, to the house of 
the God of Jacob; and He will teach us of his 
ways, and we will walk in his paths. Come ye, 
and let us walk in the light of the Lord.” 


The friend who wrote to us further states that 
“his desire is to encourage the weaker ones to 
faithfulness, and the aged to give that sympathy 
to their fellow-members and others, which cem- 
ents heart to heart, and leads on to that peace 
which passeth knowledge.” 

With these desires the Editor can unite; and 
he commends them to-the notice of the readers 
of THE FRIEND. 


In the issue of Toe Frienp of Sixth Month 
30th, on page 381, there was inserted a short 
contributed article on family prayer, which 
appears to have created uneasiness among some 
of our readers, lest, as a letter received by the 
Editor expresses, “If its recommendations were 
followed, we would soon fall: into the formal 
methods of other denominations, in regard to 
prayer in meetings of all kinds, as well as in the 
family.” 

When the article was received and examined, 
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we were sensible that some persons might receive 
such an impression; but it appeared to be so 
well guarded in its terms, as not to be justly 
liable to the charge of encouraging any practices 
at variance with the principles of our Society ; 
and from the source from whence it came, we 
did not believe the writer intended to advise 
anything more than a consistent Friend might 
properly do. 

The consistent members of our Society have 
always borne a decided testimony against merely 
formal acts of worship, such as praying or 
preaching at stated times; yet it has ever en- 
couraged in its members that earnestness of 
devotion and liveliness of spirit, which would 
prepare them to offer acceptable sacrifices to our 
Father in Heaven when divinely called for. It 
seemed to the Editor that there might be a 
danger, that in endeavoring to avoid the mis- 
take of those who offer words of prayer without 
experiencing a renewed anointing and call to 
the service, some might err on the other hand, 
and not follow in simple faith the leadings of 
the Spirit. 

This we supposed to be the concern of the 
writer of the article referred to; and we felt 
willing to give the space requisite to spread it 
before our readers. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirep Srates.—The Fisheries Treaty is still 
under discussion in the Senate. It is thought a vote 
will be reached this week, and that the Treaty will be 
defeated. 

The Danish steamer Thingvalla, from Copenhagen 
for New York, collided with the steamer Geyser, of 
the same line, from New York for Copenhagen, near 
Sable Island, early on the morning of the 14th instant. 
The Geyser sank in about five minutes, and 72 passen- 
gers and 45 of the crew were lost. Fourteen passen- 
gers and 17 of the crew were saved, and all landed at 
New York by the steamer Wieland, which also brought 
435 passengers from the steamer Thingvalla. At the 
time of the collision there was a very heavy sea with 
rain, but no fog. The Thingvalla reached Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, on the morning of the 17th inst., badly 
damaged. 

The Secretary of the Interior is informed that the 
Bois and Red Lake Indians, in Minnesota, refused to 
consent to the right of way through their reservation 
granted by Congress to the Duluth, Rainy Lake and 
Northwestern Railroad Company by act of Fourth 
Month 24th, 1888. 

Advices from Standing Rock Agency, Dakota, state 
that the Sioux Commissioners are still there. The 
20th instant was ration day for the Indians, and the 
Commission had hopes of making a favorable impres- 
sion on the minds of the Sioux. It is stated that the 
Indians have not the least idea of signing the treaty, 
and that the Commissioners will meet with a similar 
result at the lower agencies. Red Cloud, the great and 
influential chief of the Pine Ridge Agency, is still 
moving around among the tribes, stirring opposition 
on every hand, and he cannot be suppressed. 

A despatch from Sioux City says: Reports from 35 
representative points in northeastern Nebraska show 
that wheat, oats and all small grain are almost a total 
failure. Almost continuous rain and the heavy wind 
and hail storms of the last week destroyed the little 
prospect which there was. Corn in this section will 
be in peril of frost. 

A powerful gas and oil well gusher has broken loose 
two miles east of Montpelier, Indiana, and the farmers 
within a half mile radius of the well are panic stricken. 
No fires have been lighted at their homes since the 
well broke loose, and it is considered unsafe to strike 
a match within half a mile of the well. The fields and 
outstanding crops are saturated with oil over the entire 
section. 

The rainfall in the Yazoo Valley, Louisiana, on the 
15th instant, was the heaviest ever known. At Leland 
it measured 114 inches, and was followed on the 16th 
by a rainfall of 9 inches. The water in some fields 
was four and five feet deep. 

At Dubuque, Iowa, on the 15th instant, Judge Line- 
han ordered permanent injunctions against forty-seven 
saloon keepers in that city. The defendants filed super- 
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sedeas bonds and will appeal to the State Supreme 
Court. 

The number of deaths in this city during the past 
week was 439, a decrease of 69 from the previous week, 
and an increase of 26 over the corresponding week of 
1887. Of the whole number, 138 were children under 
one year of age: 251 were males and 188 females: 49 
died of consumption; 45 of cholera infantum; 35 of 
inflammation of the stomach and bowels ; 32 of typhoid 
fever ; 30 of convulsions ; 26 of marasmus; 23 of diseases 
of the heart; 13 of old age, and 10 of cancer. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 43’s, reg., 1063; coupon, 1073; 
4’s, 128}; currency 6’s, 120 a 130}. 

Cotton was quiet, but steady, at 11} cts. per pound 
for middling uplands. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour was firm, with a good de- 
mand for spring wheats, but winters were dull. Sales 
of 125 barrels Pennsylvania roller straight, at $4.35; 
250 barrels Ohio, clear, at $4.65 a $4.70; 375 barrels 
winter patent, at $5; 625 barrels Minnesota, clear, at 
$3.90 a $4; 875 barrels do., straight, at $4.30 a $4.60; 
2000 barrels do. patent, at $4.80 a $5; 500 barrels do. 
do., fancy, at $5.05, and 375 barrels do. do., favorite 
brands, in lots, at $5.20 a $5.25. Rye flour moved 
slowly, at $3.30 per barrel. 

Beef cattle—Extra, 5} a 5§ cts.; good, 43 a 5 cts.; 
medium, 4 a 44 cts.; common, 3 a 3$ cts. 

Sheep.—Extra, 5 a 54 cts.; good, 4} a 4} cts.; me- 
dium, 3} a 4 cts.; common, 3 a 3 cts.; lambs, 3 a7 cts. 

Hogs.—Extra Chicago, 9 a 9} cts.; common western, 
8} a 8} cts. 

Milch cows were in good demand at $30 a $60. 

ForeIGn.—It is rumored that the action which C. S. 
Parnell has brought against the Times in the Scotch 
Courts may possibly collapse on a technicality. It is 
said the Times counsel will claim that, as the Times 
neither owns property nor resides in Scotland, the 
Scotch Courts have no jurisdiction. 

The Freeman’s Journal of the 20th inst., says, in re- 
ference to this report : “ We are able to announce that 
the statement of a contemporary that C. S. Parnell’s 
action in the Scotch Courts will be ousted for want of 
jurisdiction, is utterly unfounded, as it is known that 
at least two of the agents, against whom arrestments 
were made at C.S. Parnell’s suit, owed money to the 
Times at the date of the arrestment, and, consequently, 
the jurisdiction of the Scotch Courts in the matter has 
been successfully established.” 

An English Parnell defence fund is to be started to 
help defray the expenses of the suit against the Times. 
The National Liberal Club, the Liberal Federation 
and other Liberal bodies fully approve of this course. 

A large gnarantee fund is also to be raised by the 
Unionist clubs to be placed at the disposal of the Times. 

The Spanish Government is trying to induce the 
United States Government to reduce or abandon alto- 
gether its claim for indemnity of $1,000,000, which 
Signor Moret granted to American citizens on account 
of losses during the Cuban war. 

Russia joins the protest of the Porte against the 
Italian claims to Mossowah, in the Red Sea. 

According to late advices from China there is no 
doubt now but that the breach in the Yellow River 
embankment, which caused the terrible inundation last 
year, cannot be repaired before the next floods. 
“There is, therefore, nothing to prevent similar in- 
undations to those of last year Kenton the present 
autumn.” 

The Japanese Government has decided to spend 
£10,000,000 in five years in purchasing men of war. 

Advices from Cayenne, French Guiana, state that 
the business portion of that city has been destroyed by 
fire. The loss is two million dollars. 

A despatch from Port-au-Prince says that the revo- 
lution has been successful and that the Government 
has been overthrown. The President has taken refuge 
on an English frigate. Booiron has formed a new 
Government. 

There were twenty deaths from yellow fever in St. 
Jago de Cuba up to Seventh Month 28th, and they 
were largely among the military. The season is irreg- 
ular, and the weather is favorable to the spread of the 
disease. Reports from the interior of the island say 
that many children and native Cubans are dying of the 
fever. Cienfuegos has just got clear of the epidemic 
of small-pox. New Manzanilla and other points are 
suffering. Precautions are unknown. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Henry Palmer, Pa., $2, vol. 62; from 
Sallie A. Kaighn, N.J., $2, vol. 62; from Samuel Allen, 
Philada., $2, vol. 62; from Henry R. Woodward, N.J., 
$2, vol. 62; from Joseph Howell, Gtn., $2, vol. 62; 
from David D. McGrew, Agent, Io., $8, being $2 each 
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for Sidwell Heald and Ole T. Sawyer, to No. 13, vol. 
63, and for Sigbjorn T. Rosdale, and Ole Tostenson, 
vol. 62; from Amy 8. L. Exton, N.J., $2, vol. 62 ; from 
John Carey, Agent, O., $14, being $2 each for Elijah 
Haworth, Jacob Barrett, William Haworth, Lewis 
Johnson, and Joseph Stanton, O., and John F. Stanton, 
Ala., vol. 62, and for Ruth Mather, O., to No. 35, vol. 
62; from Daniel Williams, Agent, O., $38, being $2 each 
for Asa Branson, Joseph Bailey, William L. Ashton, 
Margaret Hobson, David Branson, Branson D. Sidwell, 
Charles Stratton, Mary J. French, Mary Chandler, 
Thomas Conrow, Jacob Holloway, Maria Walker, 
Edwin 8S. Holloway, Juliann H. Branson, Sarah Pur- 
viance, Mary Anne Holloway, Mary A. Mitchell, Asa 
G. Holloway, and John C. Hoge, vol. 62; from George 
Abbott, N. J., $2, vol. 62; from Benjamin Hinshaw, Io., 
$2, vol. 62; from Hannah Stevenson, IIl., $2, vol. 62; 
from Elizabeth Russell, W. Philada., $2, vol. 62; from 
William P. Churchill, N. S., $2, vol. 62; from Charles 
Stokes, Agent, N. J., $16, being $2 each for Benjamin 
J. Wilkins, Clayton Haines, Joseph C. Allen, Joshua 
S. Wills, M. S. and E. P. Allen, Isaac W. Stokes, 
Joseph Evans, and Esther Prickett, vol. 62; from Re- 
becca K. Masters, W. Philada., $2, vol. 62; from Ed- 
mund Wood, N.J., $2, vol. 62; from Jonathan Eldridge, 
Pa., $2, vol. 62, and for Mary Eldridge, $2, vol. 62; 
from Sabina Hancock, Pa., $2, vol. 62; from Deborah 
Baldwin, Pa., and Mary A. Champlin, Mo., $2 each, 
vol. 62; from Mary D. Maris, Del., $2, vol. 62; from 
John H. Ballinger, N. J., $2, vol. 62, and for Edward 
H. Jones, $2, vol. 62; from Mary Wistar, W. Philada., 
$2, vol. 62; from James W. Oliver, Mass., $6, being 
$2 each for himself, Mary Page, and Owen Dame, vol. 
62; from John Hall, England, £1 10s., being 10s. each 
for Jane Hall, William Hall, and John H. Walker, 
vol. 62; from Joseph W. Lippincott, Philada., $2, vol. 
62; from Gilbert Jones, Canada, $2, vol. 62; from Dr. 
Edward Maris, Philada., $2, vol.62; from Jacob Maule, 
O., $2, vol. 62, and for Asenath Raley, $2., vol. 62; 
from Alice P. Roberts, Pa, $2, vol. 62; from Charles 
Ballinger and Mark Ballinger, N. J., $2 each, vol. 62; 
from Hugh D. Vail, Cal., $2, vol. 62; from Joseph J. 
Hopkins, Pa., $2, vol. 62; for Thomas A. Bell, N. J., $2, 
vol. 62; from William Penn Evans, Cal., $10, being $2 
each for himself, Tilman Hobson, John W. Patterson, 
Allen T. Lee, and Thomas Ward, vol. 62; from Finley 
Hutton and Joshua Gilbert, O., $2 each, vol. 62; 
from James Dennis, R.I., $2, vol. 62; for Richard 
Chambers, Mo., $2, vol. 62; from Archibald Crosbie, 
Io., $8, being $2 each for Hubert Rockwell and Ole P. 
Tjossem, vol. 62, and $4, for Daniel J. Peckham, vols. 
61 and 62; from Jesse Dewees, Agent, O., $19, being 
$2 each for himself, Thomas Dewees, Jr., Patience 
Fawcett, David Masters, Jason Penrose, Thomas 
Llewelyn, Robert Milhous, Samuel King, and William 
Harmer, vol. 62, and $1 for Thomas Dewees, to No. 
52, vol. 62; for Richard M. Chambers, Pa., $2, vol. 62; 
from Hannah W. South, $8, being $2 each for herself, 
Edward L. South, and Walter South, Philada., and 
Robert Burton, Pa., vol. 62; from Jesse Negus, Agent, 
Io., $8, being $2 each for David C. Hinderson, Peter 
N. Dyhr, William H. Oliphant, and Robert Knowles, 
vol. 62; from Henry A. Knowles, Io., $2, vol. 62; from 
Sarah P. Johnson, Gtn., $2, vol. 62; for George Wood, 
N. J. $2, vol. 62; from Hannah P. Rudolph, N. J., $2, 
vol. 62, and for Sarah A. Longstreth, Philada , $2, vol. 
62; from Nathan Pearson, Agent, Ind., $6, being $2 
each for Abel H. Blackburn, Ezra Barker, and David 
Stalker, vol. 62; from William Carpenter, Agent, N.J., 
$14, being $2 each for himself, Samuel P. Carpenter, 
Priscilla M. Lippincott, Sarah W. Abbott, Achsah S. 
Reeve, Enoch 8. Zelley, and Josiah Wistar, vol. 62; 
from Martha Mickle, N. J., $2, vol. 62; from James F. 
Reid, Pa., $2, vol. 62; for George R. Chambers, Pa., 
$2, vol. 62; from Richard J. Allen, $8, being $2 each 
for himself and Rowland D. Allen, Philada., and Wil- 
liam C. Allen and Rowland J. Dutton, N. J., vol. 62; 
from Richardson 8. Reeve, N. J., $2, vol. 62; from 
Mifflin Cooper, W. Philada., $2, vol. 62; from John 
P. Sunde, Io., $8, being $2 each for himself, Ove Ros- 
dail, Lars Taw, and Thomas T. Strand, vol. 62; from 
Philip P. Dunn, N. J., $2, vol. 62; from Susan J. 
Yerkes, Fkfd., $2, vol. 62; from Samuel F. Balderston, 
Philada., $2, vol. 62; from Jesse W. Taylor, Philada., 
$2, vol. 62; from Sarah T. House, Pa., $2, vol. 62; from 
Eliza G. Sheffield, Conn., $2, vol. 62, and for Nathaniel 
Green, R. I., $2, vol. 62; from J. Barclay Hilyard, 
N.J., for Emeline E. Hilyard, $2, vol. 62; from George 
Blackburn, Agent, 0., $44, being $2 each for himself, 
Catharine W. Darlington, Thomas Y. French, Josiah 
Fawcett, Mark Bonsall, Martha J. Cook, Edward Bon- 
sall, Thomas F. Fawcett, Emilie Maerkt, John M. 
Stratton, Richard B. Fawcett, John French, Barzillai 
French, Edward Stratton, Jonathan Blackburn, Robert 


Miller, Elma French, Hannah Blackburn, Miriam 
French, Sarah S. Winder, Annie GC. Bonsall, and 
Rachel C. Stratton, vol. 62; from Joel Thompson, Del, 
$2, vol. 62; from Ann C. Jones, Pa., $2, vol. 62; from 
Isaac C. Stokes, N. J., $2, vol. 62, and for Ruth A. 
Harned, $2, vol. 62; from Mary R. Deacon, Pa., $2, 
vol. 62. 


Remittances received after Third-day, will not appear in 
the Receipts wntil the following week. 


NOTICES. 


Moorestown ACADEMY, under the care of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, N. J., will re-open Ninth Month 
3rd, 1888. 

Watrer L. Moors, Principal. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoou. — An unusually 
large number of applications having been made for 
admission of pupils the coming winter, the committee 
have decided to limit the number of boys to 165, and 
of girls to 140, for this term. Members of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting intending to enter their children 
for the next session, will please do so prior to Ninth 
Mo. 15th, as after that date it is proposed to consider 
applications for children, members of other Yearly 
Meetings, who are not now pupils at the school. If 
from any cause children who have been entered, are 
prevented from coming, their parents or guardians will 
confer a favor by sending notice thereof promptly to the 
Superintendent, Jonathan G. Williams, in order that 
such vacancies may be filled from other applicants, 


THe Norma Crass at Westrown.—Pupils de- 
siring to enter this department are requested to make 
a definite application for that purpose, to the Super- 
intendent or Treasurer, before the close of a School 
Term, in order that arrangements may be made in ad- 
vance to meet the probable size of the class. _ 


Westrown ScHoot ComMMITTEE.—A Stated Meet- 
ing of the Committee on Instruction will be held in 
Philadelphia on Seventh-day, the 25th of Eighth Mo. 
1888, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

GerorGE M. Comrort, Clerk. 


WAnTED—A woman teacher at Bradford Prepara- 
tive Meeting School, to open Ninth Mo. 3rd, 1888. 
Application may be made to 
Lydia D. Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Sarah A. Scattergood, Box 1934, West Chester, 
Chester Co., Pa. 


Westtown BoarpDInG Scnoot.— A competent 
teacher of reading will be wanted for the Boys’ de- 
partment, at opening of next session (Tenth Month 
30th.) Apply to Joun E. CARTER, 

Knox and Coulter Sts., Germantown, Phila. 
GEORGE M. CoMForRT, 
Fallsington, Bucks Co., Penna. 
WitiiAMm Evans, 
252 South Front St., Philada. 


Drep, at Westerly, R. I., on the 7th of Eighth Mo. 
1888, ELLEN P. Foster, daughter of John W. Foster, 
a member of South Kingstown, Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, aged 23 years. Her last illness was only of 


three months’ duration. Repeated hemorrhages from 
her lungs reduced her very low, and quick consump- 
tion followed. She said, regarding the result, “I feel 
to just leave it with my Heavenly Father; I should 
like to get well only that there are so many tempta- 
tions in the world.” At another time, “It will be hard 
for me to part with my dear friends, but I leave it all.” 
Again: “I have prayed my Heavenly Father to for- 
give my sins, and I believe He will.” Her sufferings 
ofttimes were very great, which she bore with wonder- 
ful patience. But she said, “I could not be so patient 
if I was not helped: I have to pray continually for 
patience.” Always when enquired of if she felt peace- 
ful, she said “ yes.” © She was very modest and careful 
in alluding to her religious feelings, and spoke of her 
great nothingness. The day before her death, when 
difficult breathing caused her intense suffering, her 
father asked her if she felt Jesus near; and her counte- 
nance lighted up with a sweet smile as she replied, 
“Oh yes!” And her bereaved friends have the precious 
consolation that, through the mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus, our Lord, her purified spirit has been received 
into the mansions of everlasting bliss. 
( Western Friend please copy.) 


WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 








